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The  brief  question  "Why?"  is  an  indication  of  healthy  intellectual  growth,  they 
say.    A  teachor  might  add. .. "providing  the  question  ia  intelligent".     Today  the  mail 
bag  bulges  with  bumps  of  intelligent  questions. .  .many  of  them  starting  with  "why". 
Here's  a  sample.     "Why  can't  I  get  all  the  butter  I  want?"    There  are  several  answers 
to  the  butter  question. ...  all  correct. .but  to  make  a  hundred  on  the  butter  quiz, 
you  must  include  all  the  answers.    When  your  neighbor  askr.  :/ou  the  why  on  butter  sup- 
ply, give  her  this  roply* 

First,  this  is  low  production  season  for  butter.    May  and  June  are  the  big  dairy 
months.    The  second  ansvrer  concerns  the  consumers. .  .you  and  I...  who  want  to  buy  more 

butter  than  we  used  to  buy  so  it's  reasonable  that  the  supply  has  to  be  spread  a 

little  thinner.    The  third  answer  is  found  in  the  reply  to  this  question:    Where  does 
our  milk  go  to?    We're  producing  more  milk,  yot  we  have  loss_  butter- -  -Tha-t's  -tru«. 
Why? 

Let's  drop  in  on  a  dairy  farmer  and  find  out  first  h?nd.     In  the  past  the  farmer 
sold  much  of  his  milk  to  milk  companies  to  be  bottled  and  sold  in  fluid  form.    Or  he 
sold  it  to  a    processor  to  be  evaporated  or  dried  or  made  into  cheese.      That  is,  he 
sold  his  milk  whole  if  he  couLd,  because  he  got  a  better  price  for  whole  milk  than  he 
got  for  selling  just  the  "top  of  the  bottle",  that  is  the  cream.    That's  true  today, 
too.    Relatively  few  creameries  that  make  butter  caji  afford  to  buy  whole  milk  be- 
cause they  have  no  outlet  for  the  skim  milk  that's  left  after  the  milk  fat  is  used  for 
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butter  making.     When  facilities  are  available,  skim  milk  can  be  dried  for  cooking 
purposes  or  made  into  cottage  cheese  or  chocolate  drinks.     So... if  the  farmer  can 
get  a  tetter  price  for  whole  milk  than  he  can  for  part  of  the  milk. ..it's  logical 
that  he  will  sell  whole  milk  whenever  he  can.    And  right  now  that's  easy  to  do  he- 
cause  the  demand  for  whole  milk  and  whole  milk  products  is  very  great.    People  in 
this  country  are  drinking  20  to  25  percent  more  milk  than  they  did  before  1940. 
That's  good  news,  since  milk  is  such  a  valuable  food.    And  because  milk  is  such  a 
necessary  part  of  the  diet,  it's  essential  for  military  personnel  as  well  as  for 
civilians.    Army  and  Navy  camps  in  this  country  usually  get  fluid  milk.    But  for  men 
and  women  overseas  milk  must  be  powdered  or  evaporated  or  made  into  cheese. ...  great 
quantities  of  it.    So,  despite  the  increase  in  total  milk  production,  there  is  less 
milk  available  for  butter  manufacture  now  than  before  the  war.    Of  the  butter  that 
is  being   produced  this  year,  however,  only  15  percent  will  have  been  eaten  by  our 
armed  forces.    Five  percent  is  sent  to  the  Russian  Army,  chiefly  for  hospital  use. 
And  the  balance...  80  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  butter...  is    bought  by  those  of  us 
here  at  home.    That,  in  brief,  is  the  butter  story. 

Another  "why"  frequently  heard  comes  from  around  the  meat  counter.    Like  many 
other  foods,  meat  is  in  great  demand  now  and  the  butcher  is  kept  busy  trying  to  ex- 
plain why  he  has  bacon  one  month  and  little  or  none  the  next  month. 

Sach  chapter  of  this  story  on  moats  is  dependent  on  the  proceding  chapter.  To 
understand  today's  installment  you  need  to  read  back  a  few  pages.    A  year  ago  the 
number  of  hogs  in  this  country  was  57  percent  above  the  immediate  prewar  average. 
They  ate  so  much  that  in  spite  of  bumper  feed  crops  the  problem  of  feeding  livestock 
became  acute.     In  addition  to  the  normal  number  of  hogs  going  to  market,  thousands 
more  were  sent  because  production  was  high  and  feed  was  short. 

So  the  modern  version  of  the  nursery  rhyme  read  like  this* 
"This  little  piggy  went  to  market,  and  this  little  piggy  did  not  stay  at  home.." 
We  feasted  on  pork  while  it  lasted.    Then  we  began  to  miss  our  pork 
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chops  and  pork  roasts  because  production  had  dropped.    However,  have  cheer.    As  the 
1944  spring  pig  crop  begins  moving  to  market  in  November  you  will  see  more  pork  at 
the  meat  counter,  but  not  in  the  quantities  we  had  a  year  ago. 

The  chapter  on  beef  also  is  concerned  with  a  record  production  of  cattle  which 
increased  faster  than  the  feed  supply  could  keep  up.    But  the  amount  of  feed  the  cat- 
tle get  affects  the  kind  of  beef  you  are  buying  rather  than  the  quantity  you  can  get. 
When  cattle  feed  is  plentiful  the  cattle  are  usually  brought  from  the  range  into  feed 
ing  lots  where  they  are  fattened  and  put  into  condition  for  making  the  best  of  prime 
rib  roasts  for  your  Sunday  dinner.    But  this  year  most  of  the  cattle  missed  out  on 
that  fattening  up  process.     The  result  is  less  of  the  top  grades  of  beef  for  the 
consumer. 

Part  of  this  story  you  are  well  acquainted  with.    Meat  for  military  use  comes 
first,  of  course,  in  the  quantity  needed  and  the  quality  that's  desired. .. which  is 
high.    The  meat  must  be  slaughtered  under  the  critical  eyes  of  Federal  inspectors  be- 
fore it  vrill  even  be  considered  by  buyers  for  the  armed  forces.    As  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  coming  to  market  at  some  plants  are  not  of  high  enough  quality  to 
meet  Army  specifications.    But  when  the  meat  caji  pas?  all  these  tests,  the  packer 
sets-aside  60  percent  of  the  beef  for  military  use.    All  of  which  means  that  you  and 
I  get  less  of  th    tm?  grades  and  popular  cuts  of  meat,  but  enough  of  the  Utility  and 
Commercial  grades  to  satisfy  our  neat  appetites.    According  to  statistics  we're  get- 
ting more  meat  than  we  bought  before  the  war.     At  that  time  more  people  adjusted 
their  neat  wants  to  their  oocketbooks.     Today  more  people  are  adjusting  their  wants 
to  the  supply  on  the  market. 
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